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absorption of gas and in consequence to interfere with the expansion.
10. Ammonia Gas.—Prepared by gently heating a concentrated aqueous solution of the gas. It passed through a tube a meter long, filled with caustic potash broken in small pieces.
1                         Ammonia gas yielded most various figures.    The mercury
seemed to be greatly changed at the surface: it left a trail: jjj        j                      there had evidently been an absorption of gas; but it has been
impossible for me to determine the chemical reaction which (                      took place.
I found in succession the figures 0.370, 0.371, 0.373, according as the gas had remained a longer or shorter time in contact with the mercury.
It will be seen in the table above that nitrogen, hydrogen, oxide of   carbon   have   practically the   same   coefficient  of I ,                    expansion as air, under the  conditions when the determina-
tions were made, that is to say, the gases being under atrrios-i                      pheric pressure when they are at the boiling point of water,
and under a pressure of about 550 millimeters when they are at the melting point of ice.
Carbonic acid, protoxide of nitrogen and cyanogen, on the contrary, show under the same circumstances a greater coefficient of expansion.
!i                         Sulphurous acid gas gave figures a little higher than those
obtained for the above gases; but the difference is so small ;                      that one does not know whether it may not be due to the inev-
'                      itable errors of experiment.
I do not discuss hydrochloric acid gas, since I look upon the numbers obtained for this gas as doubtful.
My experiments therefore seem to show that gases do not ^™- have, under the same conditions, exactly the same coefficient of expansion.    This coefficient varies for the gases I have examined, and with the conditions under which the determinations were made, from 0.3665 to 0.3685.
This variation cannot be attributed to the fact that, at the temperature of melting ice and under a pressure of 0.555 m., certain of these gases are close to their point of condensation; for sulphurous acid is, of all these gases, the easiest to liquefy
112way during the interval, but this change should have produced a movement in the opposite direction.
